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lips, and sparkling eyes, and, judging from the swarms of children, most 
prolific ; they performed a native dance in compliment to me, wild enough, 
and with gestures and movements most obscene and indecent, exceeding any 
I had ever witnessed before in Africa. The " Sin " women, like their " Sallum " 
neighbours, are celebrated for their good looks and licentiousness. 

The exports from " Bur Sin " are gum, corn, rice, ground-nuts in small 
quantities, lime, cattle, hides, ivory. A Bathurst merchant received recently 
from Joal two elephants' teeth, each weighing 56 lbs. ; but commerce might 
be vastly increased if a friendly feeling was cultivated and secured. 

Cattle, so much wanted in Bathurst, could be conveyed in droghers or 
canoes, or driven overland through Sallum and Barra. African kings require 
their produce to be sent for ; they say, " We have no time or people to 
spare." 

The king resides in the interior, and pays a brief annual visit to Joal 
to regulate the trade and customs ; on leaving for his capital, the huts occu- 
pied by his Majesty and followers are burned, as no subject is worthy to 
occupy them. 

One superstitious custom seems worthy of mention : in a group of trees 
on the shore, 3 miles from Joal, stands a gigantic " baobab," or monkey bread- 
tree (a landmark seen many miles at sea, which, if we credit Humboldt and 
other savans, may be coeval with those ancient denizens of the Senegal forests, 
upwards of five thousand years old). If the effigy, or a portion of the 
garment, of any obnoxious person is put in this tree, and certain heathen 
rites performed, the individual bewitched wastes away by slow degrees, and 
finally perishes. 

Nor is this absurd idea confined to the Africans, but implicitly believed 
by many French and British Jolloff families, who employ a messenger to 
undo the incantation and remove the curse. I was gravely assured, with 
every appearance of reliance in the truth of the story, a family named Vin- 
cent, of " Gore'e," died one after another from the influence of the great gre- 
gris-tree. 

I will no longer trespass on your time or attention by entering into 
any more diffuse detail of this very interesting and, I love to hope, beneficial 
expedition ; still, permit me to observe, the treaty I have made in no way 
compromises her Majesty's Government, or involves more or less any responsi- 
bility ; it is purely and, solely a commercial and humane convention, one I 
trust likely to insure protection and security to all traders, European or 
American, who may be unfortunately driven on the shores of " Bur Sin." 

The Bight Hon. H. Lahouchere, J have > &c " 

&c. &c. L. Smyth O'Connor. 



8. Notes on an Expedition down the Western Coast of Africa to the 
" Bijuga Islands," and the recently discovered river Kittafiny. By- 
Colonel L. Smyth O'Connor, c.b., f.e.g.s. 

Communicated by the Colonial Office. 

Government House, Bathurst, Gambia, 
25th January, 1858. 

Sib, — In connexion with my Despatch, 22nd December, 1857, I have now 
the honour to transmit herewith a detailed Report of my recent Geogra- 
phical Expedition down the coast to the " Bijuga Islands," and to a certain 
extent up the "Kittafiny River," the supposed stronghold of a large slave- 
dealing establishment. 
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The second day after leaving Bathurst, the 16th November, I ran up the 
" Jeba river" to " Bissao," to call on the Governor, M. Honorio Barretto, and 
thank him for the support and protection he recently afforded to a British 
trader who died at " Bissao :" his Excellency subsequently securing his effects, 
papers, and goods, and forwarding them to the owners at Bathurst. 

" Bissao," declining when I visited it last in April, 1855, has since then 
greatly deteriorated in trade and appearance. The old buildings, totally 
neglected, are sinking into ruins, the troops without barracks living in miser- 
able mud huts, the port occupied by only a few colonial and coasting vessels, 
the market scantily supplied with the commonest necessaries of life, are 
indubitable evidences that the power and prestige of Portugal are rapidly on 
the wane in this part of the world. 

Passing the island of" Bulama," I reached the entrance of the " Rio Grande," 
which well deserves its name as the finest stream between the " Gambia " and 
the " Bight of Benin," capable of being made a great highway to the interior, 
and the means of opening a trade with the natives. 

On the right-hand bank, called " Bessassema," are two settlements : one 
cultivated by a Frenchman, M. Henrique Orteau ; the other a small location 
belonging to a vagrant English subject named Lawrence. 

The bank and grounds at " Bessassema " are cleared to a considerable 
distance ; of a rich alluvial soil, they produce corn, kus, rice, ground-nuts, 
sugar-cane, yams, potatoes, vegetables, tropical and European fruits, flowers 
in abundance. 

M. Henrique Orteau employs about 300 natives; has a well-built open town ; 
the huts, very lofty, with thick mud walls, and broad piazzas, are admirably 
calculated for the climate. He represented the place as healthy, and that even 
in the rainy season fevers seldom or never prevailed. 

Having mentioned my intention to revisit" Kanabac," attempt to reach and 
land at " Orango," and then try for and explore the "Kittaimy river," M. 
Orteau, who has wandered about in the adjacent countries, the " Bijugas," and 
in the neighbourhood of the " Kittafiny " for years, most courteously offered to 
accompany me and afford his valuable experience in piloting the steamer. 

We ascended the " Bio Grande " to a considerable distance : the banks are 
in many places very lofty, open, and the country adjacent to them fertile, 
undulating and picturesque, presenting numerous well adapted situations to 
establish factories where now are only a few solitary huts of the ivory hunters 
and small traders. The " Biafaras " inhabit the north side of the " Bio Grande," 
and possess the districts of " Ginhala " and>" Bijuba." 

Besembling the "Balantes" of the river " Geves," they are industrious, 
active, warlike, trade with their neighbours in rice, maize, poultry, oxen, but 
never traffic in slaves. They never contract marriages out of their own 
country or permit strangers to enter it. Gold-mines are said to exist in this 
territory, about twelve leagues in length ; but the most simple, available, and 
certain opening for commerce would be ivory, wax, hides, corn, ground-nuts, 
and the various productions of the interior portion of the country, in exchange 
for British manufactures. Crossing the " Jambeer " channel to " Kanabac," I 
found that the king with his people were at a neighbouring island collecting 
rice. I sent my chief interpreter, Mr. Daniel Sleight, and his Majesty with a 
few chiefs and old men came on board the steamer at 4 o'clock in the morning, 
and waited patiently for me until daylight. He expressed great satisfaction 
at seeing me again, and exhibited the military chaco I gave him in 1855, which 
with a native pagne or cloth round his loins constituted the royal apparel. I 
landed at noon and walked three miles to the king's chief town, accom- 
panied by my wife, the first European female that ever trod the land of 
" Kanabac." 

It is needless for me to enter into a detailed statement of " Kanabac," its 
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appearance, productions, resources, inhabitants, having been fully describedin 
my despatch, 22nd May, 1855, which, with other communications, was read 
before the Boyal Geographical Society. I remained two days with the king, 
and attended a great torchlight meeting on an adjacent island, given by the 
king, chiefs, and natives, in honour of my visit to them. 

These are the people described by travellers as "theBissagos or Bijugas, tall, 
resolute, robust — and adorn their houses with the scalps of their enemies. 
Impatient of slavery, they murder themselves on receiving an affront ; intrepid 
in war, they are believed to be sprung from the terrible Giagas or Iagas." At 
daylight next morning, the 22nd November, we ran along the picturesque 
shores of " Kanabac," steering in the direction of " Orango." Great caution 
was necessary, as this portion of the channel remains unsurveyed. Looking 
at the charts it will be found that this part presents a blank ; and although a 
few haphazard soundings are laid down near " Orango," the way to it, the 
depth of the channel, the shoals, the soundings are unknown, — in fact, an 
American privateer, quasi pirate, and a French schooner, quasi slaver, are the 
only vessels stated to have approached the island, both anchoring at a safe and 
civil distance from fear of the natives. The channel is surrounded by several 
of the"Bijuga"islands,"Boulack"or"Bawack," "Islede Chiouga," "Chiouga 
Endoulicq," " Houran," " Hune," on which no white man has as yet ventured 
to land, nor would it be prudent to attempt it. Although the steamer was 
conducted with the greatest circumspection, and at half speed, the lead con- 
stantly sounding, we grounded on a bank, the depth having varied from eleven 
to one fathom. 

The tide falling, we saw nothing but extensive banks of thick blue slimy 
mud, and the real channel not 100 feet from us. A large portion of the shores 
and bluffs of " Orango " looming in the distance, I consulted with M. Orteau, 
and I despatched him, my interpreter, two natives of " Rio Grande " that had 
before been at " Orango," and two of my own crew, in a whale-boat, giving 
them a small present for the king. After an absence of twenty-four hours 
they returned bringing the king's head pilot, with a bullock and most friendly 
message from his Majesty, and the steamer hove off and afloat in eleven 
fathoms. We pushed on through a most tortuous channel to " Boint Orango " 
along the south-west coast, and towards evening anchored in a spacious harbour 
opposite the landing place to the king's town, in 11° 12" north latitude, and 
16° 08" west longitude, in three fathoms water with soft mud bottom. We 
disembarked the following forenoon amidst an immense crowd of the natives, 
tall, muscular, finely formed men, of handsome feature and jet black complexion, 
their only clothing a clout of deer or goat skin, passing between the fork and 
round the loins. A few were armed with rude spears having one, two, and 
three blades, — the last like the ancient tridents ; the chiefs carried swords, the 
blade Portuguese make, with the words engraved on it, " Draw me with honour, 
and sheath me not in disgrace ;" but clumsy wooden handles studded with nails, 
and coarse skin or leather scabbards, showed they had been for a long time in 
the islanders' possession. 

We marched on surrounded by a wild, motley, but most orderly escort, 
who seemed lost in amazement at our appearance. The ascent was gradual 
along a broad path, passing through extensive prairies, rice and maize farms, 
pasture lands, crowded, literally crowded, with herds of the finest, fattest, and 
handsomest cattle I have seen in Africa. A numerous party of women in 
Indian file, carrying baskets of rice and corn towards the town, encountering 
us, appeared paralyzed, but soon recovered and came dancing towards the white 
females, who evidently engrossed their admiration and attention more than we 
did ; they examined particularly my wife's hair and gloves, considering the 
latter a second skin. After a walk of two miles the king's town was visible 
on a comparatively lofty hill. Bassing through a narrow path slightly fenced 
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in,' we came to the principal street, which, like those we saw afterwards, was 
broad, clean, and open ; the houses or huts very large and lofty, some fully 
seventy feet in length, others double that dimension in circumference, with 
conical roofs. A rude battery of ship's cannon, of various nations, calibres, 
and dates, — many very old ; a singular building, having a tower or turret at 
each end, — the king's warehouse ; and a loopholed building, the common prison, 
attracted our attention. 

We were told that a sorceress was confined in the last for having bewitched 
one of the king's sons (his Majesty enjoys the reputation of being the father of 
sixty), and caused an alligator to bite off the prince's leg while bathing, from 
which he died. 

At last we reached an open square, shaded by fine trees, and were conducted 
to the king's house, or rather a spacious piazza, rudely made and covered with 
palmetto leaves, in front of the royal residence. The walls were of wood, 
singularly carved, perforated and painted ; the roof of tiles ; and strewed about 
in wild confusion, or piled in heaps, lay relics of vessels, figure-heads, anchors, 
tackle, chains, ropes, furniture, pictures, European implements; among other 
strange articles a life-buoy of the latest improved construction, — melancholy 
tell-tales of shipwreck, bloodshed, and plunder. 

The king holds absolute power over the properties, liberties, and lives of all 
his subjects, from the highest chief to the lowest slave. No one can receive a 
present, trade, cultivate ground, move to any distance, or leave the island 
without the royal permission : there is no appeal from it, and he ordered his 
eldest son, " O'Toommea," to be confined and shot for coming intoxicated with 
palm wine and creating a disturbance in his father's presence before the " white 
faces." King Neeocesar is an unqualified miser, hoards up all his plunder and 
presents in a depot full of merchandise, wines, liquors, confectionery, gold and 
silver coins of various nations, plate silver and gold, cloths, uniforms, many 
going to destruction from not being used ; so that at his death a great civil 
war is likely to take place among the several claimants to the royal treasure. 
At the king's demise his eldest wife is killed and buried in the same grave 
with her husband, and a large supply of corn, rice, oil, palm wine, and fruit to 
feed them on their journey to the next world. 

Chairs were prepared for us under the verandah, the chiefs, king's sons and 
wives forming a wondering circle round. The women, immensely gross, heavy, 
and handsome, wear a girdle of grass or palm fibre round their loins, and 
occasionally another on their necks, which when it falls down conceals the 
upper part of their persons ; their thighs and legs are finely formed and turned, 
but of dimensions unknown in Europe, and such as fully entitle them to bear 
off the palm of African beauty. Their children are goodlooking, but sadly 
disfigured with red or yellow paint on the foreheads and over their heads. 

The king came to the palaver without the usual noise of tomtoms, singing 
men, and barbarous music ; he shook us by the hand and sat down on a small 
stool opposite to me. Neeocesar in appearance is old, infirm, filths', and crafty 
looking ; in manner peremptory, decided, overbearing, but cautious, cool, and 
cunning. He opened the palaver by bemoaning his poverty : " That he was a 
very poor man (the miser's usual cant) ; that he was a child to me (he meant 
in worldly affairs) ; that I was a great and rich king (all governors are styled 
kings) ;" and speaking, as the Africans are wont, in parables, said, " A river 
of sweet waters, flowing from a distant country, fertilizes the desert and the 
plain ; it makes the corn, rice, maize, ground-nuts, yams, plantains, fruit, grass 
to grow ; so a man with a good name, the messengers of the winds carry it far 
and wide, and the people are glad to get the heat of his face. I heard of you 
that you were at ' Kanabac ' many moons ago, and I am glad to see you, and 
let us open trade." Speaking of various other matters, he said, " When I lie 
down in the night I think there must be a great God over the world, who 
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makes the small grain planted in the ground to yield a vast increase." I was 
especially struck with this remark. Various figures of singular and disgusting 
appearance were carried before, in rear, and about the king ; four images 
resembling monkeys, dressed in a brazen bowl, were placed always at his side ; 
and a favourite slave with a bag of gre-gres sat at the king's back. To have 
touched any of these idols would have been death. 

Intimating a wish to end the palaver and give my presents, the king ordered 
the old men to make the gre-gre to ensure that all should prove fortunate for 
us. We were collected in a circle in front of a building that turned out to be 
the temple. A white cock was brought in by an old chief and handed to the 
priest in the temple, who returned the bird. Another chief caused the cock to 
peck the idols, particularly the monkey images, and then cut off his head and 
flung the body on the ground, which, struggling and fluttering round, at last 
died at my wife's feet, sprinkling her dress with blood ; this was universally 
hailed as a most fortunate omen. We adjourned to another palaver-place and 
distributed the presents. The cost of these paid to the merchant by govern- 
ment might amount to about 20Z., but if used in trade at " Orango " would 
have fetched from 500Z. to 600L 

After almost endless expressions of friendship, we took our leave of King 
Neeoeesar, who, feeble as he was, accompanied us to the boundary of his town, 
the highest mark of friendship and respect. Escorted by a multitude of the 
natives we reached the beach, and were received and welcomed by " Oronto," 
the prince next in succession to the crown, which does not descend from father 
to son. 

The following forenoon the king and chiefs came on board the steamer in 
large war canoes, capable of carrying one hundred paddlers. Each canoe had 
a large carved figure-head of a sea-horse, an ox, or a bull with immense horns, 
and an ornamental wheel at the stern. The " Orango " islanders use their 
paddles like oars, spring up and sink on the bench at each stroke, and appeared 
to me the most skilful rowers on the coast. Although the king and chiefs had 
never seen, much less been on board a steamer, little surprise was exhibited by 
them, but their followers were astonished with the machinery, and the paddle 
wheels were evidently a source of vast wonder — ".the big canoe's feet." The 
king went over the steamer, examining minutely every portion of it, and 
measured the deck with a spear. His Majesty sang the old song of poverty, 
was most anxious I should stay for four or five days, repeatedly promised me 
to protect all white men viho were wrecked on his shores or came to trade, pre- 
sented me with a white bullock as the emblem of peace, and my wife with a 
singular cow, not forty inches high. His Majesty took his departure under a 
salute of seven guns. Next morning five bullocks were sent on board as a 
present, and we cleared the dangerous channel and anchored before sunset. 

In my humble opinion this visit to " Orango " may hereafter be productive 
of some importance. It pioneers a channel hitherto not attempted, disabuses 
the long and universally circulated report of all travellers, — "That the 
Bissagoes were the most ferocious savages, cannibals not to be approached or 
trusted ; that no social intercourse could be held with them ; and as to com- 
mercial reciprocity, such a desperate and hazardous proceeding could never be 
attempted." It proved to the most powerful king of the " Bijuga " islands 
(for " Orango " is double in extent, population, and influence any of the other 
numerous clusters) that the white man did not fear him or his people. 

Last, not least, by exhibiting articles of civilized society attainable frequently 
and easily by the means of fair barter, instead of the sometimes difficult and 
precarious chances arising from shipwreck and plunder, it induced the belief it 
would be his interest and the interest of his subjects to exchange with the 
white traders the various superfluous productions of their fertile and fruitful 
island — ivory, oxen, hides, wax, corn, maize, ground-nuts, poultry, and a 
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long catalogue of various other native articles — instead of having them useless, 
rotting, or hoarded up in the general receiving-house of their avaricious and 
tyrannical sovereign. 

There is clay well suited for making bricks or tiles, and the gurglets for 
water — rude, but porous — are better adapted to tropical countries than those 
manufactured in England. Carving in bone and ivory, dressing leather, are 
already practised by the " Orangoes." Palm-trees for oil and forests of 
valuable timber abound all over the island. The finest oxen are wild in innu- 
merable herds, but, singular enough, horses and asses are not known to the 
" Bissagoes." 

Rice could be purchased at about 31. a ton (I mean in trade), which would 
sell at Gambia or at Sierra Leone at from 16?.. to 2ol. In fine, I have no doubt 
but the following passage in the Travels of that extraordinary, enterprising, 
and high-minded man Dr. Livingstone, related of the " Batuana " on the Lake 
N garni, is equally applicable to the " Bijuga " islanders and many other tribes 
of Western Africa : " A trader who accompanied us was then purchasing 
ivory at the rate of ten good large tusks for a musket worth thirteen shillings. 
They were called ' bones,' and I myself saw eight instances in which the tusks 
had been left to rot with the other bones where the elephant fell. The 
Batuana never had a chance of a market before, hut in less than two years after 
our discovery not a man of them could be found who was not keenly alive to the 
great value of the article." 

The teeth of the elephant in South Africa are considerably larger than those 
of Western Africa, and the ten teeth may be fairly averaged at 901bs. each, 
or 900 dollars : equal to 1871. 10s. " for a musket worth 13s." Give the 
" Bissagoes " and other tribes " the chance of a market, and they will soon be 
found keenly alive to the great value of the article." 

In a despatch, reporting my geographical expedition down the coast in 1S55, 
I stated, " to ensure British power, to increase British commerce, to secure 
British interests, to make some substantial advance in that so long desired but 
still so unfulfilled object, the civilization of Western Africa, a chain of settle- 
ments must be established along the coast." Subsequent expeditions and 
increased experience have confirmed me in this opinion. 

Bulama, in K. lat. 11°, and w. long. 15°, is admirably situated to form a 
settlement from its central position, proximity to the Gambia, Jeba, Bio Grande, 
Nunez Rivers, Bijuga islands, and commanding the entrance to the Orango 
and Jambeer channels. The island is about 18 miles in length and, in some 
places, the same in breadth. The land, trending gradually from the shore 
towards the centre of the island, rises to about 110 feet above the level of the 
sea. The soil is rich, and capable of yielding every kind of tropical produc- 
tion. Fine timber grows in forests ; but since 1792, when the unfortunate 
but indefatigable Captain Beaver made his first and last attempt to establish a 
colony on it, until he was forced to abandon the undertaking in 1793, Bulama 
seems to have been almost forgotten or totally neglected by its lawful owners, 
the British Government, to whom it was ceded "for ever by the King of 
Kanabac, the 29th of June, 1792 ; the island of Areas and the land on the 
adjacent continent being obtained from the Kings of Shinla the 3rd of August, 
1792." 

Abandoned by the British, the Portuguese availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to convert Bulama into a depot for slaves ; and even after the abolition 
of that infamous and unholy traffic, the few desperate adventurers who still 
perseveringly continued surreptitiously, or with the secret connivance of their 
Government, to carry on the slave-trade, used Bulama to facilitate their pur- 
pose. The residence and barracoons of the last of this band, Kittan, still 
remain, and when I visited Bulama in 1855 a Portuguese Jew resided there 
as agent for Kittan's widow, trading in rice and ground-nuts. From time to 
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time the Portuguese Government have set forth a claim to Bulama. In 1843 
the Governor of Bissao landed a party of soldiers on the island, and hauled 
down the British flag. The island having heen taken formal possession of for the 
Crown of England hy Lieutenant Lapidge, of Her Majesty's brig Pantaloon, 
on the 24th of May, 1842, several naval officers reported a strong military force 
would be necessary to protect British settlers at Bulama and to resist the 
attacks of the Kanabac islanders. It is manifest, from my several despatches, 
that the latter danger is no longer to be apprehended. The Bissagoes have no 
disposition to enter into hostilities with the British : on the contrary, they are 
most desirous to be on friendly terms with us ; the King of Orango anxiously 
wishes to have the British flag in his harbour. They "only require a 
market,''' the opportunity to get rid of their superfluous productions in exchange 
for the common necessaries of European existence, and, in the words of Living- 
stone, " they will be found keenly alive to the great value of every article of 
commerce." 

I have, &c, 

L. Smyth O'Connor, Governor. 
The Right Hon. II. Lahouchere, 
if:c. <&c. 



9. Asie Mineure : Description Physique, Statistique, et Archeohgique de 
cette Contree. Par P. de Tchihatchef, Hon. f.r.g.s. First and 
Second Parts. 8vo. Paris: Gide et J. Baudry, 1853. 

This work, which is quoted in several places by Bitter, consists of two large 
volumes, and is illustrated by a map, which is very copious in its physical 
geography, and for the accuracy of which the author professes himself to be 
greatly indebted to the astronomical observations of M. Wroutchenko, that 
have enabled him to correct the positions of M. Kiepert. In the first volume, 
or part, after a disquisition on the origin of the terms Asia, Asia Minor, and 
Anatolia, M. de Tchihatchef treats of the general configuration of the peninsula, 
and successively of its coasts and seas, capes and gulfs, lakes, rivers, mineral 
springs, mountains, and plains. From this part of the work the following 
passage is extracted, which relates to a region amongst the most famous on 
the earth, and which has a perpetual interest for the student of history and 
antiquity : — 

" The learned researches of M. Chevalier, to whom belongs the incontestable 
merit of having discovered the true position of the Ilium of Homer, have 
proved that in the time of Strabo the names of Seamander and Simois had 
completely lost the signification which they had had in Homer's time, for 
Strabo places the Simois to the east of the Seamander, which proves that it 
was one of the branches of the Dumbrek or the Kalifatly-chai of the present 
day, which he designates by that name, notwithstanding that he makes the 
Seamander come from Mount Ida, whence Homer states that the Simois 
descends, placing, on the contrary, the Seamander to the south of the Simois, 
and its origin in the warm springs close to the side of the ancient Troy. It is 
evident that the Seamander of Homer can only be the Bunarbashi-su of 
modern time, and his Simois the Mendere-su. The modern name of the 
Mendere, which is obviously only a corruption of the word Seamander, or 
Scamandre, proves that the Simois of Homer had become generally known 
under the erroneous name given to it hy Strabo. The confusion seems to have 
increased more and more, since Vibius Sequester even stated that the Meander 
and the Simois fell into the Propontis. The geographer Plutarch, who wrote 
in the second century of our era, employs the two names in the same sense as 



